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TWO NEW BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN CILICIA 


By ROBERT W. EDWARDS 


U. C. Berkeley 


The Byzantine churches of Cilicia have attracted considerable attention during the 
last 80 years. Often scholars have focused on the urban centres of Cilicia Pedias, the 
coastal settlements of Cilicia Trachea, and the monasteries near the important 
roads. However, the Taurus mountains, those lofty barriers which surround the 
fertile plain, have been ignored by most modern investigators. In the late antique 
world Greek communities found protection and sustenance in the isolated High- 
lands. While not as wealthy or numerous as their more urbane cousins to the south, 
these Cilician Greeks also have left behind monuments of their worship. 

In the summer of 1979 I was fortunate to locate and survey in the Highlands 
two Byzantine churches which hitherto had not been published. The study of these 
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Fig. 1. Central Cilicia. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Mazılık Kilise. 


PLATE I 





(c) Mazılık Kilise, interior of nave, looking south-east. 


PLATE II 





(a) Mazılık Kilise, looking north-east at the chevet. 





(b) Mazılık Kilise, interior of nave, looking south-west. 





(c) Mazılık Kilise, interior of nave, looking north. 


PLATE III 





(b) Mazılık Kilise, exterior of west door in south wall of nave. 


PLATE IV 





(a) Mazılık Kilise, interior of door in west wall of nave. 
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(b) Mazılık Kilise, lintel, exterior of easternmost window in south wall of nave. 


PLATE V 





(c) Mazılık Kilise, exterior of entrance to subterranean caves, south-east corner of nave, 


PLATE VI 





(a) Akdam Kilise, interior of diaconicon, looking south-east. 





(b) Akdam Kilise, base of column, interior of nave ; scale = 70 cm. 


PLATE VII 





(a) Akdam Kilise, fragment of relief, interior of nave. 





(b) Akdam Kilise, prothesis and central apse, looking south-east. 


PLATE VIII 





(a) Akdam Kilise, interior of central apse, looking east. 





(b) Akdam Kilise, exterior of north window in central apse. 
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buildings was part of a more general field survey of classical and medieval sites. ' 
Since no excavations were undertaken all descriptions and surveys are based on 
surface remains. The purpose of this paper is to describe the location, masonry and 
plan of each church and to offer rudimentary conclusions based on a comparison 
with the known Cilician churches. 


MAZILIK 


Mazilik Kilise can be reached with some difficulty by renting a jeep and driver 
at Kozan and driving directly west for about 40 km.* Upon leaving Kozan the road 
passes the villages of Zerdali and Dacilar before crossing the Seyhan Nehri (Fig. 1). 
Once past this river the road divides into a fork with the north branch leading to 
Kizilgedik and the south road to Akóren. Both of these arteries flank Mazilik Dag 
and eventually lead to Mazilik Koy and the adjacent church. An alternative route 
and the one favoured by this writer leads north-west from İmamoğlu and joins the 
trail near Akören before continuing on to Karsanti. Most of this İmamoğlu-route is 
an all-weather road. 

The church at Mazılık lies 1 km. south-west of the village (Fig. 2). This small 
basilica is situated on a narrow terrace at the gently sloping base of Mazılık Dag (Pl. 
Ia and b). To the south and south-west the topography descends to the Cilician plain 
(Pl. Ic). Small jagged outcrops of limestone surround the area of Mazilik. 

The church consists of an apse, flanking apsidioles and a two-story rectangular 
nave. The entire ceiling, the internal supports, most of the north apsidiole and 
large sections of the upper level of the nave are missing today. The only building 
material that is visible is grey limestone. The masonry of the apse and the apsidioles 
is generally a well-cut ashlar that is laid in regular courses (Pl. IIa). The average 
length of a block is 5o cm. and the average height is 22 cm. The walls of the nave 
are less carefully constructed in that the lower courses often have large polygonal 
stones (Pl. IIb). Frequently two or three courses of squared stones are worked 
around these larger blocks. In the north wall the lower courses envelop part of the 
limestone cliff that protrudes into the body of the nave (Fig. 2 and Pl. IIc). Just why 
the masons did not cut away this clumsy mass remains a mystery. The dimensions of 
the ashlar in the nave vary greatly with the length fluctuating between 20 and 
70 cm. and the height between 15 and 55 cm. The apsidal and nave walls consist of 
an inner and outer facing of stone and a thin poured core of mortar to bind them. 
Only in a few cases have the inner sides of individual facing stones been tapered to 
bind more firmly with the core. In the apsidal walls the builders were lavish in their 
use of mortar and carefully sealed the interstices between each block (Pl. IIIa). In 
this respect the nave is neglected since mortar seldom appears in the joints of stones 
and the walls sometimes have a core of dry rubble. Only in the chevet does the core 





' During the 1979 season I was assisted in this survey by Messrs. Peter Kasavan and Eric D. Palson, 
two very talented graduate students from the College of Environmental Design at U. C. Berkeley. lam 
most grateful to Metin Pehlivaner, Director of the Archaeological Museum in Adana, for his advice 
and help during the course of my work in Cilicia. I should also extend special thanks to Professors J. K. 
Anderson and Stephen G. Miller of the Department of Classics at U.C. Berkeley for their criticism of 
the first draft of this manuscript. To their colleagues in the Department of History, Professors Peter 
Brown, John Smith and Raphael Sealey, I am indebted for their generous support of all aspects of my 
work. The encouragement and advice from Professor Guitty Azarpay of the Department of Near 
Fastern Studies are deeply appreciated. 

*Mazilik appears on the Deutsche Heereskarte, Blatt- Nr. H-10, 1:200, 000 (1941). The 
approximate coordinates of Mazılık on this map are: 37°30 latitude (N) and 35?2 5 longitude (E). 
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consistently have a fill of limestone mortar mixed with small unhewn field stones. 
The core in the walls of the nave is substantially thinner than the one in the central 
apse, sometimes resulting in the abutment of the inner and the outer facing of stone 
(Pl. 116). Despite these differences in the apsidal and nave walls the tooling marks, 
the colour of the limestone and the junctions of the walls indicate that the church is 
the result of one building period. 

The nave is opened by one door at the west and two doors at the south.’ All 
doors are jambless and covered by a single monolithic lintel (Pls. 115 and IVa). The 
only windows in the lower level of the nave are in the south wall. All are square- 
headed except for an arched opening in the south-west corner (Pl. Ib). The lintel 
over the easternmost window is decorated with a simple cross in relief (Pl. IVb, cf. 
Pl. 116). Most of the south wall has not survived to the upper level; only a section at 
the south-west preserves a round-headed window directly above the door (Pls. Ib, c 
and IIb). What remains of the upper level of the west wall shows two, square- 
headed windows (Pls. Ic and 116). Two similar windows are placed at opposite ends 
of the north wall. Again heavy damage to the upper level of the north wall may 
have erased all traces of other openings. 

The internal divisions in the nave are more difficult to determine. At present 
the ground level on the interior of the church is at least 1: 3 m. higher than the 
original floor level. This is displayed dramatically in the chevet where the lintels of 
the doors to the apsidioles are barely visible (Pl. IIa). No columns or internal 
supports stand zn stu. I did locate the shattered fragment of one column in the 
body of the nave (Pl. Va). The diameter of this thin, untapered shaft is only 43 cm. 
In the village of Mazilik I located nine other column drums that are identical in 
thickness, but in better states of preservation. Today the locals use these columns as 
rollers to keep their mud roofs tightly packed. A few of these shafts are at least 
1:2 m. in length. All of them are unfluted and it appears that they were monoliths 
crowned by simple, tapered capitals (Pl. IVa).* It is interesting that the thin walls 
of the nave have no interior or exterior pilasters. In the Cilician churches which 
support barrel vaults or central towers of stone the walls are thicker and frequently 
buttressed with pilasters.? In the Cilician hall churches which have a roof of timber 


*Entrances at the south are not uncommon in Cilicia and they are prominent in the churches at 
Korykos, Kanlıdivane, and Dağ Pazarı. See: G. Bell, "Notes on a Journey through Cilicia and 
Lycaonia," RArch VII (1906), 396 ff.; E. Herzfeld and S. Guyer, MAMA II, Meriamlik und Korykos, 
1930, 110 ff.; and G. H. Forsyth, "Architectural Notes on a Trip through Cilicia," DOP XI (1957), 
233-6. The southern entrances of Mazilik Kilise were necessitated in part by the topography north of 
the nave. In north Syria there was a strong tradition of placing two entrances in the south wall of the 
nave. See R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 1979, 151. 

“This type of capital is common in the churches of Bin Bir Kilise. See W. M. Ramsay and G. L. 
Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 1909, Figs. 10 and 26. 

*Two notable examples of stone towers are in the East Church at Alahan and in the basilica at 
Dağ Pazarı. See: M. Gough, “Alahan Monastery," 4S XVII (1967), 37 ff.; Forsyth, DOP XI, 234-6; 
and A. C. Headlam, Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria (Cilicia Trachea), 1892, 20-1, Pls. 1-2, Figs. 9-10. 
In both structures a stone tower rises over the centre of the nave; the tower was probably covered by a 
roof of wood. Strzygowski's claim (Kleinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte, 1903, 110-1) that a 
dome of stone rested on the tower of the East Church at Alahan has been rejected convincingly by 
Forsyth (DOP XI, 230-2) who favors a pyramidal roof of wood. According to Gough ("Early Churches 
in Cilicia," Byzantmoslavica XVI (1955), 207-8) there is the possibility that a domical roof of wood 
crowned the tower. In only one Cilician church, the cruciform building at Ak Kale, do we have 
sufficient archaeological evidence for a cupola of stone. It is not certain whether the "Tomb Church 
extra muros" at Korykos or the "Cupola Church" at Meriamlik had central domes of stone. See: 
Forsyth, DOP XI, 224 ff.; Bell, RArch VII. 398-402, Figs. 4-9; and Gough, “The Emperor Zeno 
and Some Cilician Churches", AS XXII (1972), 202 ff. 
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the broad nave is framed by high thin walls. The church at Mazılık can certainly 
be classed among the latter. Following the Cilician models the thin columns of 
Mazılık probably formed two parallel arcades creating a central nave and flanking 
aisles. It is likely that the inner sides of the upper-level galleries rested on the 
entablatures of the arcades. These galleries were constructed entirely of wood. Joist 
holes, which mark the division between the upper and lower levels of the nave, 
puncture the inner face of the north and south walls and once supported the cross- 
beams of the gallery floor (Pls. Ic and IIc). Wooden piers probably stood on the 
entablature of the arcade to support the roof. Since pilasters are missing from the 
interior of the east and west walls we cannot determine the exact placement of the 
aisles.” Considering the importance of the nave to the Byzantine liturgy,® it still 
seems likely that the arcades enclosed the west doors of the apsidioles at Mazılık and 
touched the ends of the central apse.? Because of the cliff and the rock mass 
directly north of the church, the north wall is offset which leaves the north aisle 
slightly smaller than the aisle at the south. Doors could not be accommodated in the 
north wall and the north aisle and gallery were probably filled with worshipers 
entering from the west door. This west door is not aligned to the centre of the nave. 
Today the nave is used as a barn and a small lean-to is built in the north-east corner 
(Pl. IIc). 

The east end of the church consists of a central apse and flanking apsidioles. 
Today the central apse is standing to the level of the semidome. Judging from the 
thickness and quality of the apsidal wall the semidome was probably built of coursed 
stone. All of this apsidal vault with the exception of the terminal arch at the west 
has collapsed. The wall of the central apse opens into the apsidioles with square- 
headed doors (Pl. IIa). Three tall round-headed windows pierce the centre of the 
apse. On the interior there is no evidence of incised decoration. On the exterior the 
windows are carefully outlined by a raised moulding which consists of an ovolo 
between two shallow cavettos (Pl. IIIa). Above the windows is a tapered cornice 
which is covered with dentils on the underside. This projection is one of the typical 
"drip stones" that is found on many of the Cilician churches. '? 

The apsidioles are set at a much lower level than the central apse (Pls. IIa and 
Vb). Henceforth I will refer to the north apsidiole as the prothesis and the south 
apsidiole as the dzaconicon.'' Although the prothesis is badly damaged it is 





“Bell and others have surveyed a number of these churches. See Bell, RArch VII, 4 ff., 388, 
403 ff. and RArch VIII (1906), 7 ff.; Herzfeld and Guyer, MAMA II, 94-108, 112-26; and Gough, 
Byzantinoslavica XVI, 202-6. 

7 At the south end of the west wall there are two joist holes between the windows. These holes are 
not aligned (Pl. IIb). Undoubtedly they supported part of the gallery. 

? Most of the service took place in the nave with the celebrants confined to the aisles and galleries. 
See Krautheimer, Architecture, 106. 

?Compare the churches at Djambazli, Tapureli and Korykos. See J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, 
MAMA III, Denkmäler aus dem Rauhen Kilikien, 1931, 37, 96, 119. 

Bell, RArch VIII, 17. 

11 As my tentative conclusions indicate, this church was built at a time when the functions of the 
prothesis and diaconicon were quite separate in the Syrian liturgy, but not in the Byzantine rite. Due 
to the influence of Syrian architecture these chambers were placed at the sides of the central apse; in 
Syria the prothesis was frequently on the south side of the apse. At this Greek church in Mazılık I have 
hypothesized that the north chamber is the prothesis because the door connecting it to the north aisle is 
larger than the corresponding door in the south chamber (Pl. IIa) and because of a niche in its north 
wall which may be associated with the storage of the Eucharist. I have applied these terms to the east 
chambers at Akdam merely to avoid confusion. See: Krautheimer, Architecture, 152, 312-13; H. 
Butler, Early Churches in Syria, 1929, 21, 57, 61 ff., 175; P. Paboudjian, Ererouk, Document: di 
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apparent that the architects of Mazilik Kilise designed the west end of this room 
with roughly the same dimensions as the dzacon?:con. This attempt to maintain the 
symmetry of the chevet pushed the protheszs beyond the course of the north wall of 
the nave creating a small jog. Because of the retreat of the cliff the topography 
permitted the northern expansion of the prothesis. Other similarities between the 
pastophories are difficult to determine without excavation. Markings on the lower 
courses of the central apse indicate that the south wall of the protheszs was attached 
to the apse in roughly the corresponding place where the apse and the north wall of 
the dzaconicon meet. The only apparent difference between the two pastophories is 
that the prothesis has a now broken window in its north wall and a small flanking 
niche west of the window. 

The dzaconicon is an apsidal structure that is flanked by a roughly pentagonal 
room at the west. This room is opened by two doors at the north-west and a broken 
window in the north wall. Like the central apse the semidome over the dzaconicon’s 
apse has collapsed leaving only the terminal arch zn situ. The centre of the apse is 
pierced by a single broken window. It is impossible to determine if niches are 
present in the dzaconzcon because mounds of dirt and shrubbery fill its interior. 

One of the most significant finds of this survey is the network of caves below the 
church. The entrance to this maze is on the exterior of the nave below the south-east 
corner (Pl. Vc). On the outside this passage is covered by a vault of five voussoirs 
which are incised with mouldings identical to those on the exterior of the windows of 
the central apse. Today the lower half of this door is buried in debris, but it appears 
that it was once preceded by a small porch. On the interior of the entrance-portal is 
a narrow passage which descends directly to the north. For the first 4 m. the upper 
level of the walls in this passage consists of large, square, ashlar blocks which have 
thick margins of mortar. The lower level of the passage is scarped rock. The ceiling 
above the masoned walls consists of four flat monolithic lintels, each about 1 m. in 
width. The ashlar merges into the sides of the natural cave which continues for a few 
metres before dividing into a north-east and north-west branch. The north-east 
passage seems to lead under the dzaconicon and central apse, while the north-west 
branch joins other caves under the nave. Debris and dozens of excited bats 
prohibited my investigation. Their excrement combined with the seepage of 
ground water created an almost overpowering stench. The only inscription which I 
located at Mazilik Kilise was a few crudely incised letters on the lintel behind the 
entrance to the caves: JHA . AO. Undoubtedly the caves had religious significance 
which is not apparent today. A few metres south of the entrance to the caves is a 
wall that runs parallel to the south wall of the nave. This parallel wall is probably 
the north side of a now vanished auxiliary building. The sill of a small window is 
located at the west end of this wall. 

In comparing the Cilician churches which have a type of masonry and design 
similar to the church at Mazihk it appears likely that the latter was constructed at 
the end of the 5th or in the 6th century.'? The significance of Mazılık Kilise lay not 
only in its design, but in its location. The caves below the church may be associated 





Architettura. Armena 1X, 1977, 12-15 and notes 68-71; T. Mathews, The Early Churches of 
Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy, 1971, 9o ff.; and R. Taft, The Great Entrance, 1975, 
181-5, 201-3. 

"Gough, “Church of the Evangelists at Alahan,” AS XII (1962), 182-3, “Anazarbus,” AS II 
(1952), 116-18, AS XVII, 45-6 and AS XXII, 209 ff.; Herzfeld and Guyer, MAMA II, 31-2, 108, 126: 


and E. Rosenbaum, G. Huber, and S. Onurkan, 4 Survey of Coastal Cities in Western Cilicia, 1967, 
67. 
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with the life and death of a local saint. These caves also may have been important 
for earlier pagan worship. The proximity of the caves to the cliff explains the 
peculiar axis and alignment of the church as well as its asymmetry. The extant 
remains do not suggest that this church is a martyrium. There are no known 
martyria in Cilicia;'* the martyria near Cilicia in eastern Anatolia and Syria (i.e., 
Seleucia Pieria, Resafa, Diyarbakir, and Apamaea) are all the aisled tetraconch- 
type with a central dome. Only formal excavations can reveal the extent and 
content of the caves and perhaps the exact plan of the church. What we know of 
the chevet indicates that its design is quite unique for the Byzantine churches of 
Cilicia. Normally, the rooms flanking the central apse do not extend as far east as 
the apse.'^ Occasionally, when the central apse is moved west into the area of the 
chancel the pastophories are joined by a high wall giving the east end a flat 
appearance on the exterior.!? In Mazılık Kilise we have the only example in Cilicia 
of an independent protheszs and diaconicon extending east beyond the perimeters of 
the central apse. Architecturally, this is a rather bold experiment for such a 
cultural backwater. Also unique because of its size and design is the pentagonal 
diaconicon with its apse. Whether it functioned as a reliquary or had some special 
relationship with the caves below cannot be determined. What is certain is that this 
site deserves more attention. 


AKDAM 


The village and church of Akdam are easily reached by driving the all-weather, 
gravel road from Bucak to Akdam Koy, a distance of about ro km.'® The church, 
which is located north of the small agricultural settlement, crowns a large hill (Fig. 3 
and Pl. Vla). The summit and flank of this outcrop are covered with the coursed 
rubble of a once massive Byzantine city. The original name of this site and its 
periods of occupation and destruction are unknown. No inscriptions were located 
during our survey. With the exception of a few cisterns this church is the only 
identifiable structure within the city. The masonry used in this church and 
throughout the settlement is grey limestone. Occasionally fragments of brick and 
pink sandstone are visible amid the rubble of the nave. 

Today this church is in a deplorable condition. The entire nave has collapsed 
and only one or two courses of its perimeter wall protrude above the current ground 
level. The stones in these courses measure on the average 34 cm. in length and 
19 cm. in height. The interior sides of the inner and outer facing of stone are 





"31 accept the arguments of Forsyth (DOP XI, 226-8) who rejects the claims of Guyer (MAMA 
II, 130 ff.) that the “Tomb Church extra muros” at Korykos is a martyrium (cf., W. E. Kleinbauer, 
"Zvart'nots and the Origins of Christian Architecture in Armenia," The Art Bulletin LIV [1972], 
256-61). 

i > the churches in note g. Other examples are the Fast Church at Alahan and the 
basilica at Dağ Pazarı. Also see M. Restle, Studien zur frühbyzantinischen Architektur Kappadoktens, 
1979, 154 İİ. 

'5Examples are the Church of St. Thecla at Meriamlik and the “Querschiffbasilika extra muros" 
at Korykos (Herzfeld and Guyer, MAMA II, 9, 111). At Olba (Bell, RArch VIII, 32 ff.) there is a 
duplication of the central apse to the east; the side apses pushing through the east walls at Sheher and 
Korykos (Bell, RArch VII, 386 ff. and Herzfeld and Guyer, MAMA II, 151) are too far from the 
central apse to function as the prothesis and dzaconicon. The church at Ura (Bell, RArch VIII, 35-6) 
has only one flanking chamber (at the south) which is slightly in advance of the apse. 

'6 The village of Akdam appears on the Deutsche Heereskarte, Blatt-Nr. H-10, 1:200,000 (1941). 
The approximate coordinates of Akdam on this map are: 37932 latitude (N) and 35°58 longitude (E). 
The road linking Bucak to Akdam is not shown on this chart. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Akdam Kilise. 
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pointed to bind firmly with a poured core of limestone mortar and rubble. Their 
exterior faces are roughly rectangular. There are visible traces of mortar in the 
interstices. The location and number of entrances in the nave is impossible to 
determine. There appear to be no remains of a narthex or atrium. A curious 
chamber with exceptionally small dimensions is attached to the exterior of the 
south-west corner of the nave. No internal divisions are apparent on the interior of 
the nave. In the north half of the nave I did locate the base of one column, which is 
no longer zn situ (Pl. VIb). The plinth, torus, and base of the shaft are carved as a 
single unit. It cannot be determined if the shaft was segmented into drums. The 
plinth measures about 50 cm. on a side. Near the apse is a fragment of relief 
sculpture (Pl. VIIa). The block with this relief is quite oblong in shape and could 
not have been a capital. Amid the rubble of the nave are many pieces of red and 
white mosaic. 

The chevet of this church is distinguished by the asymmetry of the central apse 
and the flanking apsidioles. The south apsidiole or dzaconzcon consists of an apse 
which abuts against the south flank of the central apse and a rectangular(?) 
chamber at the extreme south (Pl. Vla). The apse in the dzaconzcon is larger in 
diameter and extends farther to the east than the one in the north apsidiole. The 
masonry and core of the dzaconicon are identical to the perimeter wall of the nave 
and to the walls in the north apsidiole. This latter unit, probably the protheszs, does 
not extend beyond the line of the nave wall like the dzaconzcon, but is actually 
indented. The small chamber in the protheszs which flanks the apse is rectangular 
(Pl. VIIb). 

The central apse is strikingly different from the rest of the church. It is the only 
element in the church standing to a considerable height. The north wall of this apse 
rises to 2:9 m. (Pl. Villa). The masonry of the central apse is unique in that the 
exterior face consists of large, perfectly cut, ashlar blocks (Pl. VIIb). On the 
average these blocks are 60 cm. in length and 39 cm. in height. A few of the stones 
are almost cyclopean. The interior sides of these blocks are almost as smooth as the 
exterior (Pl. VIIb). The interior facing stones of this apsidal wall have roughly one 
half the average dimensions of the exterior facing (Pl. VIIIa). Generally, the 
interior facing stones do not have a tapered inner side. The courses of these stones 
are somewhat irregular. It seems likely that the interior of the apse was stuccoed. 
The core in the central apse is not only thinner than the one in the other walls but it 
has considerably more rock fragments which are laid in crude courses (Pls. VIIb and 
VIII). 

This apse was probably pierced by three apsidal windows (Fig. 3 and PI. 
Vila). The northernmost window is extant today as well as part of the springing 
for the arch of the central window. On the interior there is no evidence of incised 
decoration. On the exterior the moulding around the windows and on the sill is 
quite similar to that on the church of Mazılık — an ovolo flanked by two cavettos (Pl. 
VIIIb). The piers of the north window are badly damaged and pieces of the relief 
are missing. It seems likely that a semidome of stone covered the apse. 

From the available evidence it appears that this church has two periods of 
construction. The central apse with its fine masonry and unique type of core was 
certainly part of the original church. If the moulding of the windows was a common 
feature in the late 5th and in the 6th century, then perhaps the apse dates to that 
period.'" At a later period the church was rebuilt with a different type of masonry 
and core. In places this workmanship appears haphazard and sloppy. The apsidal 
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17See note 12. 
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chambers in the prothesis and d:aconicon do not join the central apse in corres- 
ponding locations. The chevet is not aligned to the axis of the nave nor does its size 
seem appropriate for such a truncated hall. Only excavations can determine the 
nature of the roof over the nave. Just what caused the ruination of the original 
church is unknown. Destruction of Christian sites in Cilicia occurred during the 
Arab occupation from the 7th through the gth century.'® Also Cilicia Pedias 
experienced a major earthquake in 803 which destroyed a number of inland settle- 
ments.'? It appears likely that the rebuilding of Akdam Kilise substantially 
changed the design of the original church. 


a i a lm ERR 


"* Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1960, “Cilicia,” by M. Canard, 36. 
'?]bid., 35. 


